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THE INDUSTRIAL YALUE OF WOMAN. 



" "Woman's Work and Woman's Wages," is the title of an 
article written by Mr. Charles W. Elliott, who must not be con- 
founded with President Eliot, of Harvard University. The paper 
in question appeared in the August number of the North Ameri- 
can Review, and has been the subject of much comment. It 
seems to have been written in a humane spirit, and the conclu- 
sion finally arrived at — which is that the unequal distribution 
of wealth in human society is a matter demanding grave con- 
sideration — does not disincline us to think well of the intentions 
of the writer. As the outcome, however, of a long argument 
against the efforts of women in our day to better their own con- 
dition, such a conclusion is neither logical nor satisfactory. 

The writer begins by broaching, in a free-and-easy way, the 
diflicult subject of human values. Of these he shows but the 
crudest notion. Considering, first, the changes which the use 
of machinery has introduced into every department of industry, 
he jumps at the conclusion that women to-day are of less value 
than they were in the days in which the baking, spinning, and 
weaving of the world depended mostly upon their busy fingers. 
The result of these inventions is that " Woman to-day seems to 
be the least valuable of created beings." So careless and sweep- 
ing a statement as this can hardly be met as if it were a serious 
and bona fide expression of opinion on the part of a person of 
sound mind. It is, however, a fair sample of the spirit which 
pervades the whole article. 

And, to proceed as it proceeds. Mr. Elliott recognizes this 
loss of value as existing in all countries, and " most in those 
which call themselves civilized." In connection with this state- 
ment he cites the opinion of a German professor (name not 
given), who considers the woman of the present day as worth 
about one-eighth as much as the corresponding man. The 
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same authority is given for the remark that " out of Europe 
horses are more valuable than members of the fair sex." 

We must say that here as elsewhere in this article various 
questions are "mixed up" to a degree which makes it difficult to 
deal with them. Nothing in it is distinctly asked or answered. 
It appears to us a curious jumble of statements and sentimen- 
talities, in which argument and conclusion are rarely to the 
same end. The assertion with which the writer begins, for 
example — that of the lowering of human values by the introduc- 
tion of machinery — is one which affects men quite as much as it 
does women. Artisans and mechanics have, even in modern 
times, dreaded and resisted the modern miracles of machinery, 
fearing themselves to experience that loss of value which Mr. 
Elliott recognizes in the case of women only. Political economy 
has dealt with this natural apprehension, and experience has 
shown it to be unfounded. 

An eminent writer on political economy reduces the mascu- 
line standard of value lower than that assigned to women in 
the quotation just given. Montesquieu, in his work on "The 
Spirit of Laws," affirms that there are conditions of society in 
which the birth of a male child, even, is to be considered as a 
negative quantity, as a loss instead of a gain. 

"We ourselves have many experiences in which an addition 
of numbers brings with it a diminution of value. In wealthy 
families, the subdivision of an inheritance among a number of 
descendants is recognized as an evil, and provided against. 
Little Mary's birth will, under certain circumstances, reduce the 
million of dollars intended for her brother by one-half. What 
is her value, then, to his estate f A negative one, clearly. More- 
over, not with regard to wealth only, but to health also, to 
physical comfort, undisturbed sleep, uninterrupted leisure or 
pleasure, the birth of any child involves a loss for which nature 
has reserved no material compensation whatever. 

Basing woman's supposed loss of value, in the first instance, 
upon the modern use of machinery, Mr. Elliott seriously asks 
the question: "What can she do to become again valuable?" 
It would be more in place for him to ask : " How shall we arrive 
at a just idea of values?" Are we quite sure of getting this 
from the most superficial view of what we suppose people to be 
doing, and of what we suppose them to be worth? History 
gives us many instances to the contrary. 
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What was the value of Archimedes to the Roman soldier 
who smote him to death as he sat absorbed in his diagrams 
after the taking of Syracuse ? What was the value of Christ 
at the time of his crucifixion? It was a negative one, thirty- 
pieces less than nothing. . His clothes, which were probably 
poor and well-worn, were worth more than himself. 

Mr. Elliott invites us to form our estimate of the value of 
women in the present day, by the amount of wages actually paid 
to them. His statement even of this criterion of their value is 
very imperfect. But, supposing it to be entirely correct ; is it 
not true that much of the greatest work which is done for 
society is of a sort which cannot be paid for ? It is not con- 
vertible, and has no representation in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
How shall we compute the money value of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, or state in a round sum, that of the 
heroism of Tell, Winkelried, or Washington ? What does a 
martyrdom amount to, in coin of the realm ? Or, to bring such 
questions down to personality, what was your mother worth to 
you ? What, the mother of your children ? Your friend ? Your 
favorite child or companion ? 

Is it not evident that the greatest values of human life 
are such as have no representation through any material sym- 
bol ? May we not also suppose that our knowledge of these is 
very imperfect, and our judgment, in consequence, very in- 
adequate 1 

What is most valuable to society is oftenest that which can- 
not be bought or sold, which cannot, indeed, be paid for in any 
visible or tangible shape. The value of women is, much of it, of 
this transcendent description. To measure it by money, or to 
ignore it, would be equally irrational. 

This country is full of women, whose industry and economy 
enable as many men to keep a home and to rear a family. The 
work of these women is mostly unnoticed in the world at large. 
Its value can only be found in the fact that society could not 
exist without it. 

The gist of Mr. Elliott's article may be briefly summed up 
under the following heads : 

Woman to-day has primarily lost her value, because machines 
have been invented which supersede her ancient tasks of spin- 
ning and weaving. 

In consequence of these inventions, and of her own loss of 
vol. cxxxv. — no. 312. 31 

31 
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value, she is enabled, in many conditions of life, to abstain from 
manual labor. 

As a worker, woman is worth, far less to the world than man, 
because, whether she does the same work or not, she is always 
paid at a lower rate than he is. 

The most important work which society has on hand, is to 
restore to woman her lost value. 

Women and senators are not to suppose that brain-education, 
or, in other words, the training of the intellect, can either increase 
the value, or better the condition of " the fair sex." 

Women and senators are equally in error when they suppose 
that the exercise of political functions can advance the social 
condition of either men or women. If these ignorant people 
only knew it, they could do " something better than voting for a 
pot-house statesman," Mr. Gladstone and Charles Sumner, for 
instance. 

While the education of women's hands is to be promoted, 
especially in regard to washing and cooking, the education of 
their brains will only sink them to a lower plane of degradation 
than that on which Mr. Elliott already beholds them. 

" Competition must result everywhere in the degradation of 
woman and the pauperization of man." We give Mr. Elliott's 
own words. 

The better training and more availing use of such intellect as 
women have will be sure to entail upon them bodily disease and 
sexual disability. 

The argument regarding health, which appears in various 
parts of the paper, may be stated as follows : 

Heavy muscular exertion deforms both women and their 
progeny. 

Skilled labor and the various industries which Mr. Elliott 
resumes under the head of brain-work, are dangerous to health 
and destructive to maternity. 

Child-bearing and house-work should be the absolute objects 
of a girl's education. 

The character of these propositions is somewhat obscured by 
the confused manner in which they are brought forward. Mr. 
Elliott's perplexities, which do not render him less dogmatic, will 
be relieved by any careful study of the history of institutions, 
and by some approach to an adequate understanding of the lead- 
ing features which characterize his own time. To judge from 
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his own and similar articles, such an understanding is too little 
thought of in the education of the young men of to-day, to 
whom the past and the present are offered pell-mell, with no 
proper leading up from the faults and excellences of the one to 
those of the other. In this education there should also be some 
explanation of the personal instincts which prompt and underlie 
the opinions of many men in regard to the opposite sex. 

The insisting upon any imposed set of functions as constitut- 
ing the sum and substance of a woman's value, is only an outcome 
of the barbarism and ignorance which characterize the natural 
man at his start. In this, the wish is father to the thought. The 
man desires to find his inferior, and can do this most easily by 
imposing a position of inferiority upon the party least likely to 
resist this imposition, the partner and complement of his human- 
ity. Society outgrows more and more this slavish and material 
way of thinking, which perseveres only in the minds of those 
who either will not or cannot inform themselves concerning 
its progress. 

It is a little strange that, while, in statements like those pre- 
sented by Mr. Elliott, most trades and professions are shown to 
be unhealthy for women, no inquiry is made into the physical 
results of the pursuits which, by the common consent of man- 
kind, are left to them. 

The cook roasts slowly over the kitchen fire until her nerves 
become so irritable as to render her ill-temper proverbial. The 
parlor-girl stands on her feet month in and month out. She 
runs up and down, carries heavy dishes, goes out of errands 
when, according to the professors of sexual hygiene, she ought 
to be comfortably tucked up in bed, with some one to wait upon 
her. The laundress washes, irons, and scrubs the floor till she 
is full of rheumatic aches and pains, which may or may not be 
peculiar to women. The seamstress, if she sews all her life, is 
fortunate to escape consumption or spinal disease. Even child- 
bearing, upon which such stress is laid, has not only its great 
suffering, but its horrible and ghastly dangers. "Where the func- 
tion is exercised in excess, it destroys health and shortens life. 

Work of all sorts has thus its disadvantages, and those who 
earn their living by any industry, whether of hand or of brain, 
are liable to suffer from the over-use of some part of the animal 
economy. Yet, work is to all a moral, to most a material, ne- 
cessity. For this fact we are not responsible. One-half the 
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burthen of work is taken off when the task is in accordance with 
the natural abilities and choice of the worker. We fail to find 
in Mr. Elliott's statements any reason which goes to show that 
this choice, so much prized by men, should be withheld from 
women. 

Mr. Elliott, after quoting some tables which show the dis- 
proportion of women's wages to those of men in some European 
countries, seeks to emphasize this statement by insisting that 
there can be no such thing as " a systematic rating down of 
woman's work." This assertion seems to us a bold one. Have 
we never seen a systematic rating down of men's work ? How 
was it when the slaves of the South not only received no wages, 
but, strange to say, forfeited the right to their bodies by the act 
of birth 1 Their work could be commanded for the mere mini- 
mum of what was necessary to keep them in working order. 
Had this scale of recompense anything to do with the real value 
of their work ? This brings us back to the consideration of Mr. 
Elliott's very confused notions on the subject of value. 

The circumstances which may make one commodity dear and 
another cheap, are not always those which really determine a 
higher value in the one and a lower in the other. 

It is claimed in California that two Chinamen will do the 
work of a household more satisfactorily than double that num- 
ber of Irishwomen at double their wages. Which is of the 
most value to the State, the servant who does the most work 
for the least money, or the one who does the least work for the 
most money ? 

Why, we may ask, was the labor of the slave systematically 
"rated down" ? Why is the same thing true of the Chinaman ? 
For two reasons. In the first place, society in general is neither 
just enough nor generous enough to desire to pay a fair price 
for fair work. Such is the rapacity of human nature that, in 
general, every circumstance which places the worker at a disad- 
vantage is turned to account by the employer. He is not 
desirous merely of making a moderate living, but wishes to 
become a millionaire. You may tell him that his employes are 
wretchedly poor and ignorant ; that they are worse lodged, fed, 
and trained than the horses of his stable or the dogs of his 
kennel. This may suggest to him some device for their benefit, 
but he will not raise their wages until a successful strike shall 
compel him to do so. Are not these acts of resistance, now 
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becoming so frequent, an irrefragable proof that men do not 
consider themselves safe from a systematic rating down of their 
labor 1 

In the second place, the slave was, and the Chinaman is, a 
political alien, disfranchised in a republic in which all other men 
are invested with the rights and dignities of citizenship. The 
man who has no vote has no political right or function. He is 
the political inferior of the voting citizen. 

Both of these reasons apply to the case of women. The 
necessities which impel them to seek work outside of domestic 
life are more absolute in their case than in that of men. They 
have less general education, and therefore a smaller power of 
combining circumstances for their own benefit. The industries 
open to them are fewer than those open to men. Of all these 
circumstances, the employer takes advantage to pay them the 
minimum of what will enable them to live. To this inferiority 
of insistence is added, in their case, the inferiority of political 
disfranchisement. A very little study will show Mr. Elliott two 
things, viz. : that women are usually paid at a much lower rate 
than men are for doing the same work with the same ability, and 
also that in an enfranchised community the laborer is able to 
make a more intelligent and effectual protest against under- 
payment than he can make where he does not share the political 
power vested in his employers. 

Mr. Elliott has not, then, succeeded in showing that the work 
of women is less valuable than that of men. He has not, in fact, 
given us any just estimate of the industrial value either of men 
or of women, here or elsewhere. His statistics show that the 
conditions of life are hard, and that the man whose organizing 
talent enables him to combine and utilize largely the labor of 
poor and ignorant people is usually content to let them remain 
poor and ignorant, except in so far as his own need of skilled 
labor shall prompt him to further their industrial education. 
Neither does Mr. Elliott allude to any of the natural and economic 
reasons which, even upon the basis of supply and demand, so 
multiply the occasions for which male labor is indispensable as 
to leave only a restricted field for the industrial labor of women. 

We do not know from what source Mr. Elliott derives the 
theory that new workers cannot bring new demands for work, 
and can only painfully divide the wages of toil with those already 
employed. "We give his words : 
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" Just so far as woman is forced, or forces herself, into the labor market in 
competition with man, does she drag down and cheapen man's labor. She 
makes no more work, and only divides the existing work with man." 

A little further on, the same doctrine is assumed to apply to 
the hrain- work of women : 

"Woman can bring no added work into brain-occupation. She must 
divide that already existing, and by so doing must lessen, perhaps halve, the 
wages of man, a consequence," he proceeds to say, " not foreseen by some 
senators and some able women." 

Statistics of employment will not bear out this theory, which 
is one already exploded by economists. In industrial produc- 
tion, whatever pleases the taste, and whatever promises to facili- 
tate the business of life, certainly creates new demands for new 
supplies. It is true that the new product partially, or in time 
wholly, supersedes the old. But as the new article promises to 
give more for the same money than the old, it is considered more 
desirable, and the demand for it is larger than that which corre- 
sponded with the older production. In spite, therefore, of a 
partial loss of value in what is superseded, the scale of work and 
of wages in an active community is always a rising one. 

We should be glad to have Mr. Elliott point out to us a single 
instance in which the male part of a community has been im- 
poverished by the work of its women. 

In the market of brain-work, as Mr. Elliott conceives of it, 
we have a clearer knowledge of what women have supplied, and at 
what cost, to male workers in the same kind. Did George Sand 
halve work and wages with Honore' de Balsac, or Mrs. Somer- 
ville with Sir Humphry Davy? Frances Power Cobbe has 
perhaps robbed John Stuart Mill, and George Eliot has earned 
her fortune and reputation at the expense of Anthony Trollope ! 
If this is sheer nonsense — and we think it is — the same will hold 
true of the less noted brain- work which women supply in various 
departments, in which they would not be employed if the male 
portion of the community were on the whole losers by their work. 
Leaving Mr. Elliott's theories of labor out of the question, let us 
look at the facts of the case. 

The woman who inherits no income has, in the first place, her 
bread to earn, and, possibly, several mouths beside her own to 
feed. She has no choice but to earn what she can, as she can, 
within the limits of honesty. She must do what she finds want- 
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ing to be done. Those who need her work must buy it at a 
possible price. No one will pay her for work which she cannot 
do. If she has a natural aptitude of any sort, — and most people 
have some rudimentary talent, — she will work to the best advan- 
tage by cultivating and exercising this, whether it shall bring her 
into competition with men or not. 

In all this, necessary causes bring about logical results, which 
may cause regret and disappointment, but which give no just 
ground for complaint. One individual may regret to see given 
to another the work which he thinks he could do as well, or 
better. But, so long as the market is open, and the employer 
free, this will be to him merely a personal mischance, involving 
neither wrong nor obligatory remedy. 

Negatively, therefore, neither the working-woman nor her 
employer has done any wrong to the working-man. But what 
is the positive result of her work to society 1 She has, in the 
first place, produced work to the full value of her wages, and 
probably beyond it. This society gains. By providing for her- 
self, she has saved the cost of her support to the community 
in which she lives. This society also gains. She has also given 
to the community the example and influence of an energetic 
worker, instead of imposing upon it the burthen of a de- 
moralized and demoralizing pauper. For all this Mr. Elliott 
will not thank her, if he is as good as his word; but her friends, 
neighbors, and relatives will. 

But Mr. Elliott, and many like him, lay a particular stress 
upon some imagined absolute distinction between men's work 
and women's work. In their view, either Nature or Divine 
Providence has marked out two separate sets of tasks fitted 
respectively to the working capacities of the two sexes. From 
the tenor of their statements, one would suppose also that while 
women seek to invade the area of employment claimed by men, 
men are, on the other hand, extremely scrupulous about 
encroaching upon the sphere of women's labor. Such, however, 
is not the fact. Men do not hesitate to undertake any business 
usually conceded to women, if their natural or acquired talents 
enable them to do this to advantage. Nor do writers like Mr. 
Elliott trouble themselves to inquire whether the numerous 
Chinamen who are to-day engaged on laundry-work divert any 
money from the pockets of the washerwomen who used to mo- 
nopolize the business. He does not ask whether Mr. "Worth's 
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eminence as a dress-maker has or has not interfered with the 
gains of Mademoiselle Eugenie, or of Madame Talmyre. 

The common assertion that men can do the work of women 
much better than women themselves shows that the absolute 
division of capacity which is supposed to exist between the sexes 
does not exist. Men can sew, embroider, wash, cook, dress hair, 
upon occasion. Women can teach, preach, keep accounts, set 
type, write books, paint, and model. They can even dig, carry 
stones, and split wood. The question in determining what either 
shall do is, first : " "What needs to be done ? " and, secondly : 
" Who is there to do it 1 " 

If the farmer cannot spare any time from the hay-field, the 
farmer's wife must dig the potatoes for his dinner and her own. 
If the men of the village are fighting their country's battle, the 
women must tend the crops and reap the harvest. If the chil- 
dren are to be fed, and there is no father to provide for them, the 
mother must find bread for them as the wages of any honest 
work she can get to do. If the men are too busy with horse- 
racing and stock-gambling to care for the common weal, the 
women must occupy themselves with the health of towns, the 
condition of public morality, and so on. 

If men only care to exercise the right of the elective fran- 
chise when by so doing they can put money into their own pockets, 
it becomes the duty of the women to exercise the neglected 
function of voting, and to supply the help which the ballot, in 
clean and intelligent hands, can bring to the solution of difficult 
questions, and the salvation of the State. 

The subject of marriage naturally enters into Mr. Elliott's 
synopsis of the whole duty of woman. In his view, the growing 
education of women is so sharpening their wits as to make them 
keenly critical of men, and, therefore, undesirable as partners. 
"Marriage," says Mr. Elliott, "is becoming more and more 
dangerous." This remark of his brings into view some con- 
siderations which he entirely overlooks. 

What more damaging statement can be made concerning the 
male sex than this which is clearly implied by Mr. Elliott, that 
the more women know of what is to be known, the lower will be 
their opinion of men? 

The growth of culture undoubtedly makes marriage more 
difficult by making the institution itself more perfect and deli- 
cate. Will it be desirable to get rid of this difficulty by lower- 
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ing the standard of the institution to the rudeness and readiness 
of primitive society! 

It would be happy, certainly, if human beings could at once 
mate easily and wisely. If the tides of fortune would only 
bring together the men and women who are united to each other, 
and who will be sure to know it from the start, marriage would 
certainly be a consummation devoutly to be wished for. Hu- 
man experience tells us that the contrary is the case. " The 
course of true love never did run smooth," and if it did, true 
love is not to be met with every day. 

Into this question of marriage there enter difficulties and 
proprieties too sacred to be passed over in any just view of the 
subject. From the very beginnings of society it is inconceivable 
to us that a woman should willingly unite her life with that of a 
man for whose companionship she has no inclination. With the 
growth of culture and the enlargement of freedom, such an act 
becomes more and more repugnant to our scheme of thought. 
In virtue of her maidenhood of character, a young girl should 
not contemplate marriage as a state to be entered into without 
the sanction at once of feeling and of conscience. 

Mr. Elliott's view of the growing danger of marriage is formed 
upon the supposed development of the critical faculties in women. 

Would men, then, be glad to destroy this growing power of 
discrimination in women? Have they everything to fear and 
nothing to hope from a judgment enlightened as to what a man 
should be? Is not this power also very useful to society? Have 
not many men had occasion to bless its exercise ? Is it foreign 
to nature, and of new invention? Socrates was drilled, and 
probably criticised, by Diotima; St. Paul, by Priscilla; St. 
Augustine, by St. Monica. In the domain of romance, does not 
Shakespeare's Beatrice carry us back to a period some three 
hundred years anterior to our own? 

One of the ill signs of the time is the growing inclination on 
the part of young men to withdraw themselves from the most 
improving of influences, — the companionship of intelligent and 
cultivated women. A wave of materialism sweeps across the 
world to-day which threatens to carry men and women in the 
direction of the animal savagery from which all races spring, 
but in which no race should be content to abide. 

In fashionable life, rude and boorish manners are cultivated. 
Stupidity is at a premium, and the American gentleman of the 
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old school is replaced by the cosmopolitan cad, who, more un- 
fortunate than the Bourbons, has forgotten everything and 
learned nothing. 

These waves of folly come to us mostly from a civilization 
alien and inferior to our own. They have, no doubt, their deep 
determining causes, and their ultimate instruction. But, taken 
as isolated facts, and argued from, they offer no solid ground 
for a tirade against the higher level of mind and manners which 
has been attained through the better education of women. 

In our view, the most dangerous marriages will be those 
irrational unions into which no thought of high companion- 
ship enters. Such marriages may be made without even the 
spur of personal liking, in which case they are miserable offenses 
against the true laws of human relation. They are less repre- 
hensible, but scarcely less dangerous, when brought about by 
the force of a blinding passion, or the weakness of a frivolous 
fancy. 

The improvement of education among women must needs 
lead them to entertain worthier ideas of marriage, and to give a 
more complete assent to the obligations which it involves. If it 
leads them also to seek and expect a higher standard of merit in 
the intimate companion of their life, the result can only be most 
beneficial to humanity. If the improved judgment of a woman 
shows her that a man whom she might marry is brutish, cruel, 
averse to reason, and deficient in conscience, she renders a service 
to the human race by not becoming a party to the transmission 
of his type. 

There is an insincerity as well a falsity in the statement so 
often forced upon us, that the function of maternity should be 
the paramount theme of women's thoughts, and the supreme 
end of their lives. We have tried to show that, for civilized 
women, child-bearing is only justifiable under strict conditions 
of respect, refinement, and sympathy. This for the fact, but as 
for the feeling. Does any man of education desire to link to 
himself this creature trained to marry the first man who asks 
her, to bear as many children as possible, and to limit her inter- 
ests and activities to the sphere of the kitchen, the table, and 
the wardrobe ? Does any man in his senses wish to see this 
muliebrous animal take the place of the women who are the intel- 
ligent companions of men, who appeal to their most chivalrous 
sentiments, and stimulate their highest capacities ? 
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That American men of education do not desire this, appears 
in their/choice of a partner for life. That American men in gen- 
eral are of the same mind may be inferred from the very gen- 
eral desire on the part of husbands of all grades that their wives 
should be able to make some appearance in or above the circle to 
which they belong. The desire of the wives to come within the 
sphere of ladyhood really corresponds to the wishes of those 
husbands who have some notion of the value of social position, 
and of the share which women have in obtaining and main- 
taining it. 

While Mr. Elliott's essay proposes to deal with the question 
of women's work and wages, it really gathers together most of 
the grievances of social life. His object seems to be to lay 
these before the door of the so-called "Woman Movement, and to 
make its friends in some sort accessories, both before and after 
the fact, to most of the evils complained of. These are, the 
invention and use of machinery, and the consequent relief of 
women from the necessity of spinning and weaving, the com- 
petition of women with men for the means of self-support; 
competition itself, wealth, poverty, the danger of marriage to 
men and its infrequency, prostitution, the lost value and declin- 
ing health of the female sex in general, and the perverse blind- 
ness of " some senators and some able women" in particular. 

As Mr. Elliott has thus brought together many fallacious 
opinions, which have already been met with under various forms, 
it may be worth while to recede from the f amiliar ground which 
he occupies to the deeper thoughts and considerations which can 
make us masters of the situation. To conclude, then : Society is 
never insured against idleness and worthlessness in men and in 
women. Education, as well as the want of it, may cramp and 
distort the natural powers of the individual, and no doubt often 
does so. A woman may so over-stimulate her brain as to give it 
an excessive activity, which must be as injurious to it as to the 
rest of her bodily structure. It is quite imaginable that women 
should sometimes obtain employment which men would be glad 
to secure. It may also come to pass that women shall often mis- 
take the measure of their own capacity, as men do, and seek 
employments for which they are not fitted. To all of these evils 
humanity is heir. Society looks them in the face, but as " every 
one is wiser than any one," society may be said to know some 
things which Mr. Elliott does not. 
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To wit : It knows that the sum of human capacity is con- 
stantly enlarged by the accretions of historic experience. The 
scheme of " what man may do," is constantly enlarged by the 
record of what he has already done. Civilization brings more 
and more into play the social and intellectual faculties, and 
places more and more in abeyance the animal and personal pro- 
pensities. Out of this progress standards are evolved which com- 
mend themselves to the judgment of the few and to the affection 
of the many. From these, society as a whole does not go back. 

Its tendency is toward the rational and the moral, though this 
main current is often disturbed by eddies of folly and of passion. 

Society, taken at any time, is only partially civilized, only 
partially Christian. But a little civilization, a little Christianity, 
is infinitely better than none. The proverb says, that " a little 
learning is a dangerous thing," but it does not imply by this 
that none is better. The meaning of the trite saying is that it 
is ill when the man who masters the beginning of anything mis- 
takes it for the end. Equally is it a mistake for us to view as 
final any of the developments of human society which excite our 
fear or disapproval. The solution of the mystery is beyond. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is neither with us nor before 
us. If Goethe could end the most wonderful of criticisms and 
of rhapsodies by exclaiming : 

" The eternal womanly draws us on," 

we surely may rest in the belief that an immense value, vested 
in the maidenhood and in the matronhood of the human race, is 
destined to unfold itself more and more, and to enrich the future 
as it has enriched the past, only, if possible, more abundantly. 

Julia Ward Howe. 



